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During December a travelling exhibition 
of paintings, miniatures and sculpture by 
members of the Guild of Boston ArtisU was 
shown in the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, 
where at the same time a collection of 
Chinese and Japanese brocades, lent by 
Mr. Porter E. Sargent, was displayed. 

Paintings by Henry W. Ranger and 
Frederick Ballard Williams were exhibited 
in the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
during the month of December. The 
catalogue contained excellent portraits of 
both artists. 

^^ A painting by Ivan S. Olinsky entitled 
"Two Girls" has recently been acquired 
for the permanent collection of the Detroit 
Museum of Art. 

The Chicago Art Institute has received 
from Mr. and Mrs. William H. Miner a 
gift of $50,000 for a hall which shall be 
devoted exclusively to the exhibition of 
objects of industrial art. The hall will 
bear the name of Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus. 

The Scammon Lectures at the Art 
Institute this season will be given in March 
by FitzRoy Carrington, Curator of the 
Department of Prints, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 

The Rhode Island School of Design has 
received as a gift a comprehensive col- 
lection of posters by Brangwyn, which are 
extremely interesting and fine. 

A painting by William M. Chase, "A 
Venetian Balcony, " has recently been pur- 
chased by subscription by the St. Joseph 
Art League and has been presented to the 
City of St. Joseph, thus making a beginning 
toward a municipal collection of art. 

An exhibition of paintings by Robert 
Henri was held in the Art Museum, Eden 
Park, Cincinnati, during December. 

COLLECTORS' MARKS 
A new handbook on Collectors' Marks 
to replace the nowadays wholly incomplete 
work of L. Fagan, is in courseof preparation. 
Thanks to extensive research and the many 
notes kindly put at the disposal of the 



compiler by some friends, it has already 
been possible to triple Pagan's work. 

The needed material, however, is so , 
widely diffused and so many private col- 
lections are still not known, that more 
general assistance would be very welcome, 
so that the work may be brought to the 
highest degree of completeness. The com- 
piler, Mr. Frits Lugt, will therefore be 
grateful for the sending of any little-known 
marks and the identification of unsolved 
marks to his address in Holland: van 
Baerlestract 10, Amsterdam. Every col- 
lector is invited to send him original im- 
pressions of his owrf stamp, or tracings of 
other collectors' marks found on prints or 
drawings. All accompanying explanatory 
information concerning the personality of 
the collectors and characteristics of their 
collections will be valuable. 

BOOK REVIEWS 

HEART OF EUROPE. BY RALPH 
ADAMS CRAM, Litt,D., LL.D. Charles 
Scribners's Sons, New York, Publishers. Price 
$2.50. 

This is a book of history and of art, of 
civilization and those forces which war 
against civilization. It is as stirring as the 
most vital romance, a book which when 
begun is hard to put down. It is the story 
of the middle ages and of contemporary 
time, the one thrown in silhouette against 
the other. And it is more than this for 
through its pages are to be found prophecies 
of the future. Mr. Cram is not one who 
merely looks back, but ahead, and while he 
does not minimize the horror and shame of 
the present, his confidence in the future, 
in the ultimate victory of good, is unshaken 
and apparently unshakable. His earnest- 
ness, his sincerity, his enthusiasm are 
convincing and contagious and the art of 
the past as well as the art of the present 
takes on a new meaning as one follows the 
story he tells in the pages of this absorb- 
ingly interesting volume. 

It is the heart of Europe, a beautiful land 
lying between the Seine and the Rhine, 
so rich in history and in monuments of a 
noble art, that has been the theatre of the 
present war. Not a large land, as the writer 
reminds us, a territory half the size of 
Texas, but a land from whence the makers 
of Europe have come. 
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Mr. Cram begins his narrative at the 
time when mediaevalism was forged and 
carries it through 1500 years of changing 
scenes, giving not merely dates and details, 
but an insight into the real life of the 
people. He reminds us at the start that 
this book does not assume to be a history, 
but rather a sequence of notes and ot events 
with just so much of history as may serve to 
suggest what lay behind and gave this art 
its peculiar and unmatched quality. The 
two great elements, he claims, which enter 
into this art were northern blood and 
monastic fervor. 

He tells in the chapter on " Flanders and 
Brabant" of the development of the 
Guilds and of the great consequence they 
assumed. He tells of how all the arts were 
then related and in what manner they were 
developed. Then he traces the deteriora- 
tion of art and says, "It is a grave com- 
mentary on the new civilization that has 
lost in culture just in proportion as it has 
increased in efficiency." 

Then flashes a significant thought: "It 
is dangerous," he remarks, "to think too 
much about architecture — or any art for 
that matter. The thirteenth century was 
supreme in its achievement because it 
thought so much about religion and char- 
acter and getting the really good things out 
of life that for reward it was actually in- 
spired." The past results were, as he puts 
it, quite unpremeditated. "This instinctive 
building," he declares, "was of a better 
type than if more erudite." And he re- 
minds us that it is well to remember "when 
we amuse ourselves by discourses as to 
'inalienable rights of man' that there is 
one such over which no argument is possi- 
ble, and that is the right to beauty in life 
and thought and environment." 

The cause of the present unrest and war- 
fare he holds to be commercialism, the curse 
of the present age, and his chapter entitled 
"Coal and Iron," the elements of this curse, 
is very thought-provoking. 

Dealing with the present Mr. Cram de- 
plores the present method of detaching 
artistic works from the setting for which 
they were proposed, or of creating them 
without any thought of a setting. "One 
wonders sometimes," he says, "whether a 
daily newspaper, a school of fine arts, or a 
picture gallery is the most biting indictment 



of contemporary culture and artistic sense; 
certainly whatever the answer the picture 
gallery presents powerful claims that are 
not lightly to be disregarded." 

In referring to the great monuments of 
art in the heart of Europe which have 
been destroyed so ruthlessly and needlessly, 
Mr. Cram urges that no effort be made 
when the war is over, to repair them or to 
restore them. "What has gone," he says, 
"has gone irrevocably, and its shells and 
shards are too valuable in their eternal 
teaching to be obliterated by well-meant 
schemes of rehabilitation — so let them lie. 
A kindly nature will slowly turn these bleak 
piles of fallen masonry into beautiful 
memorials, clothing them with grass and 
vines and flowers and trees. Let them 
stand so forever, a memorial to the dead 
and a warning to man in his pride of life 
and insolence of will; and for the new cities 
let them rise as may be alongside, but not 
over the graves of a dead era." 

A chapter on Margaret of Malines is a 
delightful bit of historical character drawing 
in which a noble life is most graphically and 
beautifully described and honored. 

Dealing with the Fifteenth Century 
Painters, Mr. Cram lays emphasis on the 
technical skill of these artists. "No 
wonder," he says, "a painter's training then 
began with a goldsmith; it demanded a 
most exquisite and conscientious craft, and 
there was no substitute that a public 
trained in eye and quick in appreciation 
could be induced to accept. Teniperament 
was no excuse for incapacity, daring brush 
work made no amends for lack of com- 
petence, for once painting was on a par 
with the other arts and a painter was as 
much a master of craft and as rigidly held 
to its highest standards as a musician or 
a master builder." 

Concerning the subject of the Allied Arts 
he says, "Some day the world will awaken 
to the fact that there are other great arts 
besides architecture and painting and 
sculpture; already there is a suspicion 
abroad that music, poetry and the drama 
are arts also and not merely vehicles for 
the expression of temperament." 

Of the art of stained glass and that of 
tapestry weaving he writes quite fully, 
setting forth their claims for appreciation 
quite on a par with that of painted pictures. 
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He states, truly, that "each art has its own 
medium of expression and to this medium it 
absolutely adhered in its periods of great- 
ness, adapting itself to its limitations, 
working within them, and even making 
them tributary to its excellence. So it is, 
he declares, that when "nearly all the arts 
forsake their own province and deny their 
own limitations as they have tended to do 
during the last century, splashing over the 
one into the other, they cease to be arts at 
all and become unprofitable aberrations." 

Finally he asks what is to be the future? 
And the answer which he finds is a larger 
view of life and return to old ideals — the 
reawakening of a lost conscience. 

"To lose Rheims and regain after long 
years the impulse and power to build after 
the same fashion, would be more than 
ample compensation," he declares, and this, 
he believes, will come to pass, for it is his 
contention that "The real things of life 
are coming into view through the revealing 
fires of the battlefield, and the new ex- 
periences of men confronted at last by ever- 
lasting truths. With the destruction of 
each work of old art comes a new duty that 
demands all that is best and strongest and 
most sincere in every man — the duty of 
making good the loss, in kind; the duty of 
building a new civilization and a new 
culture on the old foundations now re- 
vealed through the burning away of the 
useless cumbrancesof futile superstructures; 
the duty of making a Cathedral of Rheims 
possible again, not through self-conscious 
and competent premeditation but because 
at last men have come to their senses, re- 
gained their old standard of comparative 
values, and so can no more fail to build in 
the spirit of Rheims and in reverence for the 
eternal truths it enshrined and set forth 
than could those who built it seven centuries 
ago in the sweat of their brows, the joy of 
their hearts, and the high devotion of their 
souls." 



FOUNTAINS OF PAPAL ROME. 
BY MRS. CHARLES MAC VEAGH. Charles 
Seribner's Sons, New York, Publishers. 

The fountains of Rome are one of that 
ancient city's greatest charms, and it would 
be well if in our city building we were to 
take more cognizance of the value of such 
ornamentation. The Romans better than 



others realized the decorative value of 
water artistically employed. How com- 
paratively few notably beautiful fountains 
we have in this country even in our Southern 
cities where the splash and spray of running 
water would be most refreshing! 

Mrs. MacVeagh in this book gives not 
only a description of the principal fountains 
in Rome but some account of their historical 
association. 

The illustrations were drawn and en- 
graved on wood by Rudolph Ruzicka and 
while suggestive, far from do the subjects 
justice. This is one of the rare instances 
where a clever photographer with an artistic 
sense might have provided more satis- 
factory illustrations. 



BUDDHISTIC ART. In Its Relation to 
Buddhist Ideals With Special Reference to 
Buddhism in Japan. Four Lectures by M. 
.\nesaki, M. A., Litt. D., Professor of the Science 
of Religion in the Imperial University of Tokio 
and Professor of Japanese Literature and Life in 
Harvard University 1913-1916. Published for the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston and New York. Price 
$6.00 net. 

This large quarto volume, bound in gray- 
brown boards, comprises four lectures 
given at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
by Prof. M. Anesaki, of Harvard. The 
purpose of the volume is to provide an 
elucidation of Buddhist art in its developed 
form and to show its intrinsic connection 
with the fundamental ideas of Buddhism. 
As much of the best work of the Japanese 
artists has received its inspiration from this 
source, such a description is of the utmost 
value and throws a new light on the entire 
field of Japanese art. 

Professor Anesaki approaches his subject 
with the enthusiasm of an art lover and 
treats it with the dignity and breadth of 
the scholar. 

The volume is interestingly dedicated to 
Saint Francis of Assisi "who preached to 
birds and wrote the Canticle of the Sun," 
and for whom the author expresses a 
"reverent attachment." 

There are forty-seven full-page repro- 
ductions of Japanese painting, sculpture, 
etc., many of them of rare value. The 
frontispiece "Amita Triad Rising Over 
Hills" is in color and was printed from 
fifteen different plates. 



